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SECTION MEETINGS: PROGRAMS AND MANAGEMENT 



By Lilian L. Stroebe 



IN New York State we are fortunate enough to have two dif- 
ferent kinds of meetings for the members of the State Associa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, the large annual meetings 
and the small section meetings. Though theoretically there 
seems to be no difference in the function of these two meetings, 
practically they serve slightly different purposes. At the annual 
meeting all the financial questions have to be settled, reports and 
committees heard, the general lines of progress and development 
decided upon. A certain number of formal papers have to be 
read, sometimes more than there is time to discuss or consider. 
The meeting is too large and the time too short to discuss details, 
so after the general lines of progress have been laid down, the 
working out and the discussion of detail is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of the small section meetings. Several hundred teachers 
attend the annual meeting, but that number is by no means a 
majority of the teachers of modern languages of the state. The 
expense of travel and the inconvenient time prevent many teachers 
from attending the meeting and for them the section meetings are 
one of the most important means of progress and gaining stimulus 
in their profession. But, of course, as we all know, there are meetings 
and meetings, and perhaps we remember a few which we should 
not call "means of progress and gaining stimulus." Therefore it 
is well to consider what kind of a meeting is valuable and worth 
while and what kind of meetings members usually find dull and 
uninteresting. 
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A meeting for teachers of modern languages naturally falls 
into two distinct sections; one part of the program will have to 
contain topics of general interest for all teachers of modern lan- 
guages and there will be another part, where the teachers of 
French, German and Spanish separate and discuss the problems 
that concern the teaching of one language only, and this is usually 
done in the so-called Round Table Conferences. Generally it 
seems best to have the general meeting in the morning and the 
separate sessions in the afternoon. Such an arrangement also 
gives an opportunity for a luncheon, where members meet in an 
informal way; and this luncheon hour is just as important a part 
of the meeting as the regular session. The luncheon, of course, 
should be as simple and inexpensive as possible, but it ought to 
be carefully planned beforehand to give the members as much 
chance as possible for personal intercourse. If there are small 
tables the chairman should arrange before hand to have a person 
who is a good "mixer" at the head of each table, and it is his or 
her duty to see that the members are introduced to each other 
and that the new people meet as many of the old members as 
possible. 

There is a great variety of subjects which may find a place 
on the general part of the program and success does not 
depend so much on the choice of the subject as on the way it is 
handled. If the meeting is to be of any value there must be 
plenty of time for discussion. If the meeting consists of nothing 
but two or three long papers without any discussion, it really has 
no right of existence and the members usually go home, bored 
and tired and, what is worse, they will not come the next time. 
No person ought to have the right to speak longer than thirty 
minutes. That rule would be a good one also for the annual 
meetings. As the college president told the visiting clergyman, 
"We find that no souls are saved after the first twenty minutes"; 
so we feel that if the speaker cannot say in thirty minutes what 
he has to say, he ought not to be asked to speak at all. If the 
subject is a large and important one, it ought to be subdivided 
into different small parts: three to six papers not longer than 
eight or ten minutes, read by six different people, are much more 
stimulating than two or three long papers. For instance, if you 
discuss the question: "How can the present political situation 
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be used for stimulating and vitalising the modern language 
work?" there might be two papers, each not more than ten minutes 
long, on French, two on German and two on Spanish. One paper 
on each language ought to give definite suggestions and devices 
for the classroom work, whereas the second paper for each lan- 
guage might deal with work outside the classroom: outside reading 
or work for the very brightest students, or what could or has been 
done in the language clubs. When the chairman invites members 
to read papers, it is sometimes well to specify that definite sug- 
gestions and opinions or the results of one's own experience are 
wanted, and not mere generalities. Many subjects, particularly 
those regarding proposed legislation, can be treated like a debate 
"Should definite texts be prescribed for intensive reading? Rea- 
sons for and against this from the point of view of the teacher, 
the student and the board that gives the examination." In 
connection with this, another short paper could be read on the 
question "What kinds of books would be suitable for such inten- 
sive reading?" or "What form could or should the intensive work 
take?" and "What form should the examination take?" In New 
York State where there is a board which introduces legislation, 
the discussion of proposed legislation is one of the most important 
tasks of a meeting; a new syllabus, the desirability of a canon of 
reading texts, the marking of papers, are subjects which cannot 
fail to arouse general interest. 

But there is a great variety of topics where a general discussion 
might be helpful for teachers of all modern languages; for example: 
"The place of reading in the modern language course." This 
subject could be divided in the following way: A) Reproduction 
of the text as a means of learning the language; B) The treatment 
of the subject matter; C) Rapid reading or careful study of a few 
texts; D) The value and place of translation. Other possible 
topics are: "Prose composition, its place and methods of teaching 
it in the first, second and third year of High School work"; — 
"What characteristics should a good text for the first, second and 
third year possess? Each teacher is to contribute the result of 
her own experience"; — "The value of outside reading: a) What 
kinds of books are to be recommended? How much supervision 
is desirable or necessary?" — "The use of the foreign language in 
the classroom"; — "Some common faults in modern language 
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instruction"; — "The most important pedagogical principles and 
how to make use of them in modern language work"; — "How can 
the self-activity of the student be stimulated in the first, second 
and third year of the High School work?" — "How can the work 
be made interesting for the best pupils in the class?" — "Drill and 
habit formation, its importance in modern language work, exam- 
ples of how to achieve the best results"; — "What devices can best 
procure efficiency and saving of time in a modern language recita- 
tion?" — "Devices for review in the first, second and third year 
work"; — "By what means can the time of the teacher and the 
pupil best be saved?" — "What are the best means to stimulate 
and keep up the pupils' interest in their work?" — "Different types 
of learners in language work and how to treat them individually." 
If there is any time left toward the end of the morning, it is 
well to have reports about new books or other language meetings. 
Particularly important just now are the reports from the teachers 
about work done in the American Summer Schools. The great 
demand for teachers of Spanish and French has increased the 
importance of summer school work and as there is little possibility 
of going to Europe, for purposes of study and travel just now, it 
is the duty of the American colleges and universities to offer in this 
country a substitute for what teachers and students formerly 
sought in Europe: a well-planned course of study, life in a dis- 
tinctly foreign atmosphere, and daily intercourse with educated 
foreigners. Of course all universities which offer courses in 
modern languages are only too glad to send their circulars, but a 
circular is more a promise of the future than an actual report of 
how the work has been conducted in the past. Teachers report- 
ing on past summer school work might consider the following 
points: How was the classroom work conducted? How many 
students were in a section? Were there any definite rules and 
regulations to enforce good work on the part of the students? 
Was there a French, a German, a Spanish House? Was the 
foreign language really the language used all day long? Was 
there any informal intercourse with the foreign language instruc- 
tors? Was the house well supplied with foreign books? In what 
way was the work especially helpful for teachers? What features 
are especially to be recommended? What criticisms have you 
to make? Would you go again to the same school? 
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Reports about new books should not be omitted, books for 
classroom use as well as for the private study of the teacher. If 
such reports are made, it is well to bring several copies of the book 
to the meeting, so that those present can look them over. The 
publishing houses, as a rule, are very willing to furnish books 
for such a purpose. 

In the May number of the Journal for 1918 a very interesting 
article can be found about choosing a grammar for beginners, an 
article which might prove helpful for anybody who wishes to 
report about new beginners' books in French, German or Spanish. 
Sometimes a report about an older book which is valuable for 
teachers and perhaps not very well known would be worth while; 
for instance, Jespersen's "How to Teach Modern Languages" 
could well be reported on. The most important ideas of the 
author could be well emphasised in twenty or thirty minutes. 
Very interesting for a modern language meeting would be a short 
outline of the report of the committee on the position of modern 
languages in the educational system of Great Britain. (Pub- 
lished, 1918, in London under the title "Modern Studies." See 
the review in the December Journal.) 

The general discussion following the reading of the papers is 
perhaps the most vital part of the meeting. As I said before, 
plenty of time should be allowed for it and it is the first duty of the 
chairman to see that there is a good lively discussion. Though 
the chairman ought really not to take part in the discussion, it is 
necessary for him or her to be well prepared on the subject. 
Sometimes the discussion begins to lag and a few words from the 
chairman will be needed to introduce a new point of view which 
has not yet been considered and which will give new life to the 
discussion. The chairman should have a list of the teachers 
present and if the discussion lags, should call by name on one or 
the other, asking for his or her expression or idea on the subject. 
Often only shyness keeps people from speaking, and an alert 
chairman who calls upon those who look interested to speak, will 
often bring out something which will add greatly to the interest 
of the discussion. The choice of speakers is another detail which 
needs some planning and consideration on the part of the presiding 
officer. Not only the older and experienced members should be 
asked to read papers, but the young and less experienced teachers 
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should also have a chance. Even if their papers are not very 
good, they will serve a purpose, for they will offer an excellent 
opportunity for discussion. When you ask a young teacher to 
take part in a discussion you very often hear the reply, "I am not 
accustomed to speak in public and I cannot do it well." This is 
just the reason why young teachers should be encouraged to read 
papers at the small section meetings, as the section meetings ought 
to serve as a kind of training school for speakers among modern 
language teachers. At all meetings, something definite and 
positive should be offered to the members, therefore I should not 
choose a speaker who is likely to give only negative criticism. 
A talk of that kind may occasionally be stimulating at one of 
the annual meetings, but there is no place for that kind of thing 
at the section meetings. 

In those parts of the country where a college is located, these 
meetings offer a good opportunity for intercourse between High 
School and college instructors. If a chairman of any of the sections 
feels that the discussions at his meetings are not as lively as he 
might wish them to be, I should suggest as a topic "College en- 
trance requirements"; the discussion of this subject between 
school and college will not lack in spirit and energy. 

A lecture in a foreign language, in French, in German, in 
Spanish is a very important part of the meeting. It is not very 
difficult to find a foreigner who can give a half hour's talk on 
some subject of general interest, and if he or she cannot be found 
in the section, an outside speaker ought to be introduced, even if 
the members have to pay the expense of travel. Teachers in the 
country or a small town have almost no opportunity to hear 
foreign language well spoken. The French Canadian who mends 
your shoes, the German woman who does your laundry, and the 
Spanish bootblack are probably the only kind of foreigners the 
teacher comes in contact with, and they surely would not be 
considered models of good pronunciation in their own respective 
countries. Just now the teachers of Spanish need most help and 
encouragement and every effort should be made to find a Spanish 
speaker for the section meeting. A very timely subject for a 
Spanish talk just now would be "The reference library of a High 
School teacher of Spanish; how to procure it and how to use it." 
Such a topic could only be dealt with by a foreigner who has lived 
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several years in this country and knows our High Schools and 
our teachers very well. But after all, the subject matter of a 
talk in a foreign language is not so very important so long as the 
lecture is delivered well. Sometimes the different foreign talks 
can be given simultaneously, but quite a number of teachers are 
interested in more than one foreign language, and even if they do 
not teach a second language they like to hear the foreign lecture, 
so perhaps it is better to separate for only the last part of the 
meeting, the Round Table Conferences. The function of the 
Round Table Conferences is to bring the teachers together and 
give them an opportunity to exchange ideas and give each other 
the benefit of their own experiences. The first necessity for a 
Round Table Conference is a skilful leader. By skilful, I mean a 
person who can stimulate others to talk and at the same time can 
keep them from straying too far away from the subject under 
discussion. The safest way to kill an interchange of ideas is to 
have a leader who wants to talk all the time and who wishes to 
impress his ideas of the subject on a long suffering audience. I 
have heard more than one Round Table Conference which con- 
sisted chiefly of a monologue by the leader who, by the way, was 
absolutely unconscious of the fact that he abused his position in 
an unfair way. The subjects best suited to the Round Table seem 
to be limited, well-defined questions of small compass that call 
forth definite suggestions and opinions based on experience. To 
mention a few: "What texts have you found most successful for 
the first year reading and why?" The same question about the 
second and third year reading texts will be found equally satis- 
factory for French, German and Spanish. — "Habitual mistakes 
in French, German and Spanish and how to overcome them"; — 
"Devices for verb drill in the second and third years"; — "Devices 
for blackboard work"; — "Devices for teaching pronunciation." 
This is especially important in French and it is well worth while 
to hear in what ways teachers are trying to overcome their dif- 
ficulties. — "How do you manage your French, your German, 
your Spanish Club? Report about the entertainments and games 
you found most successful. Plays which can be acted by High 
School pupils. Which ones have been acted in your school and 
with what success?" Discussion of the three last examination 
papers of the college entrance board in the three languages. 
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"What are, according to your opinion, the good points of the 
papers and what criticism have you to make?" Of course the 
theoretical and practical reasons for each person's opinions will 
be given and this is certain to bring up in the discussion the most 
important principles of language teaching. The subject of 
"Realien" may be brought up, since it is equally important in 
connection with the study of all modern languages, and teachers 
may be interested to tell of devices they use for enlivening the 
classroom work with outside material. The possibilities of private 
study should not be omitted. What books and other means of 
self-improvement have you found most useful in your work? In 
connection with such a topic, plans might be made by a few mem- 
bers to do one or two hours of work together each week. We so 
often hear teachers in small places complain that they have no 
means of self-improvement, and that only teachers in large cities 
can take courses and hear lectures. Teachers in small places, it 
is true, have to make more of an effort for it, but all they need is 
some outside stimulus. They can very well meet one Saturday 
every two weeks, and very likely somebody can be found who 
would be able and willing to conduct such work for teachers. I 
personally remember with pleasure the hours I used to spend with 
several Newburgh teachers when we not only discussed the German 
dramas we were reading, but also the problems connected with 
our work. 

Another subject which could be very well taken up not too 
infrequently is practical work in pronunciation, and there again 
we ought to call on foreigners, provided their pronunciation is 
free from dialect and is up to the very best standard of pronuncia- 
tion in their own country. In a section of the country where 
the teaching of German is mostly done by German-Americans it is 
well to give them a list of their habitual mistakes and have a few 
exercises in standard pronunciation. More important just now, 
however, seems to be half an hour's practical work in Spanish 
pronunciation. Owing to abnormal conditions there are many 
teachers of Spanish who have not had all the necessary training 
and it is impossible for them to improve their pronunciation with- 
out help of this kind. Have a Spaniard who speaks clearly and 
distinctly read an extract from the beginners' texts or phrases 
the teachers are familiar with, have it read slowly several times 
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and have the teachers read it and ask questions about difficult 
points of pronunciation. This looks and sounds very much like 
regular classroom drill, but there is no reason against it and, as a 
rule, members of the association are only too glad to have an oppor- 
tunity for such work. 

An occasional model lesson enlivens the program of a meeting. 
Eight or ten students are a sufficient number to make a good 
recitation possible and volunteers can usually be found. It is 
very interesting to bring students who have never studied the 
foreign language and show how much can be done in the very 
first recitation, or there might be a reading lesson in the second 
or third year, a lesson in verb drill or verb series, a lesson in the 
development of a new subject in grammar. The treatment of an 
anecdote is especially satisfactory for a model lesson, as an anec- 
dote is complete in itself and lends itself very easily to a conversa- 
tion, a grammar or a review lesson. It goes without saying that 
the subject matter for a model lesson must be new to the pupils 
unless it is especially stated that the lesson is meant to be a review. 
Such model lessons are valuable not only in showing the treatment 
of the subject matter, but also the use of the foreign language in 
the classroom. They should, however be conducted by American- 
born teachers of foreign languages. The young High School 
teacher who has not lived abroad is easily discouraged in the 
use of the foreign idiom in the classroom and is inclined to think 
that only native teachers can be successful with the direct method, 
whereas most experienced teachers agree that a really well trained 
American who knows American schools and American children 
has a great advantage over the foreigner in our public schools. It 
will probably need some effort on the part of the chairman to find 
a teacher who is willing to give a model lesson, but the task of the 
chairman is never a very easy one, and nobody should be elected 
for this office who is not thoroughly interested in our profession. 
The chairman must, to a certain degree, know the rules of order, 
must have the skill to make those talk who are shy and not accus- 
tomed to speak in public, and must have the courage to prevent 
people who like to talk from boring the others. It is by no means 
easy to bring together four or five speakers for one meeting and 
that task ought to be equally distributed between the chairman 
and the directors. The planning of the program demands a goodly 
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amount of consideration and should not be left to the last moment, 
as it is important to have the announcement sent out at least three 
weeks before the date of the meeting. In the state of New York 
the programs are printed and sent out from Albany, but I am not 
sure whether it would not be better to have each section attend 
to its own circulars, and the chairman, the secretary, and the 
directors should make a combined personal effort to bring people 
together. The many measures of war-time conservation and 
economy that have been advocated within the last year certainly 
account for the smaller number of teachers attending the meetings 
of the Language Associations. If the attendance at such a meet- 
ing means a long and expensive journey, several days absence from 
work, etc., as is usually the case with the meetings of the big 
associations, war-time conservation and economy undoubtedly had 
to be taken into consideration. But the war is over now, and 
attending small meetings is an entirely different thing. The 
travelling expenses, if there are any, are very likely within a 
dollar, the actual time spent in travelling is very likely not more 
than half an hour and the time at the meeting and the luncheon 
is certainly worth while for the teacher, provided, of course, that 
the program is well arranged. Instead of staying away from such 
meetings on account of war or peace-time economy, attending at 
such meetings should be considered a very important item under 
the heading of efficiency in time of war as well as in time of peace. 
Vassar College. 



